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Chinese, quiet scholarship had a high prestige value and became the
ideal for the ambitious boy of those times. In our American life we have
coined such phrases as "go-getter," "he-man," and "never say die," and
a host of other popular shibboleths, as expression of our complete faith
in the importance of individual aggressiveness, especially in making
money. These values, being a part of our culture, are projected upon chil-
dren from the earliest age. Masterful success is held up as an ideal Our
magazines herald it; preachers, public speakers, and teachers proclaim
the necessity of aggressive ambitions. Families and individuals who do
not conform to this norm are looked upon askance. The very nature of
much of our play and schoolroom instruction is built around the value
of personal competitiveness, which in turn provides the dominant direc-
tion for and quality of leadership. This in turn carries over into public
life.
A most suggestive investigation ot the probable differential effects of
culture upon leadership and related behavior is that of Lewin and his
collaborators. (See Lewin, 1939; Lippit, 1939; and Lewin, Lippitt, and
White, 1939.) The following summary is from the last-named report:
Two experimental situations were set up. In one, a group of five ten-year-old
children worked on a given project under autocratic control wherein all decisions
were made by the person in charge and in which no general consensus was allowed;
in contrast, a like group worked under democratic methods wherein there were equal
sharing of responsibility, mutual aid, and collective consensus. In the second experi-
mental setup four comparable clubs of ten-year-old boys were observed as they oper-
ated successively under different controls: autocratic, democratic, and "laissez faire,"
the last characterized by extreme individualism and no participation of the leader.
The results were striking: Under the democratic plan the morale was high, there
was good fellowship, and there was little person-to-person antagonism. In the first
study aggression (including open hostility and "joking hostility") was eight times
as frequent in the autocratic as in the democratic group. Much of this was directed
upon certain scapegoats within the group. None of it was directed toward the auto-
cratic leader. In the second investigation it was found that under the autocratic scheme
the boys were either highly aggressive or given to a "nonaggressive 'apathetic' pattern
of behavior."
In any interpretation, however, it should be pointed out that these chil-
dren came from American hornet with a general background of in-
dividualism, and, though no general applications can be drawn from
such research, it does show that variations in the form of group activity
have differential effects as to patterns of aggression and leadership.
Resistant behavior as a f onn of withdrawal. Any overt or verbal means
of refusing to comply with a request or command or suggestion of an-
other, or of otherwise avoiding responsibilities of one sort or another,
or of indicating lack of desire to co-operate with others, may be called